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Word-Study Fallacies 


What amazing things words are! They can convey information 
and express or elicit emotion. They are the vehicles that enable 
us to think. With words of command we can cause things to be 
accomplished; with words of adoration we praise God; and in 
another context the same words blaspheme him, 

Words are among the preacher's primary tools—both the 
words he studies and the words with which he explains his stud- 
ies. Mercifully, there now exist several excellent volumes to 
introduce the student to the general field of lexical semantics 
and to warn against particular abuses;! and this is all to the 
good, for Nathan Sóderblom was right when he said, "Philology 
is the eye of the needle through which every theological camel 
must enter the heaven of theology." 


1. See especially the works to which repeated reference will be made: 
James Barr, The Semantics of Biblical Language (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1961); Eugene A. Nida and Charles R. Taber, The Theology and Practice of 
Translation (Leiden: Brill, 1974); Stephen Ullmann, Semantics: An Introduction 
to the Science of Meaning (Oxford: Blackwell, 1972); G. B. Caird, The Language 
and Imagery of the Bible (London: Duckworth, 1980); Arthur Gibson, Biblical Se- 
mantic Logic: A Preliminary Analysis (New York: St. Martin, 1981); J. P. Louw, 
Semantics of New Testament Greek (Philadelphia: Fortress; Chico, Calif.: Schol- 
ars Press, 1982); and especially Moisés Silva, Biblical Words and Their Meaning: 
An Introduction to Lexical Semantics (Grand Rapids; Zondervan, 1983). 

2. "Die Philologie ist das Nadelóhr, durch das jedes theologische Kamel in 
den Ilimmel der Gottesgelehrheit eingehen muss." Cited by J. M. van Veen, 
Nathan Sóderblom (Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1940), 59 n. 4; cited also by A. J. 
Malherbe, “Through the Eye of the Needle: Simplicity or Singleness,” RestQ 56 
(1971): 119. 
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My own pretensions are modest. I propose merely to list and 
describe a collection of common fallacies that repeatedly crop 
up when preachers and others attempt word studies of biblical 
terms, and to provide some examples. The entries may serve as 
useful warning flags. 


Common Fallacies in Semantics 
1, The root fallacy 


One of the most enduring of errors, the root fallacy presup- 
poses that every word actually has a meaning bound up with its 
shape or its components. [In this view, meaning is determined by 
etymology; that is, by root or roots of a word, How many 
times have we been told that because the verbal cognate of 
блбстоћс (apostolos, apostle) is &kxooéAA«o (apostello, І send), 
the root meaning of “apostle” is “one who is sent"? In the preface 
of the New King James Bible, we are told that the "literal" mean- 
ing of povoyevric (monogenés) is "only begotten."? Is that true? 
How often do preachers refer to the verb c&yand (agapad, to 
love), contrast it with фіАёо (philed, to love), and deduce that the 
text is saying something about a special kind of loving, for no 
other reason than that бү«лт@о (agapaó) is used? 

All of this is linguistic nonsense. We might have guessed as 
much if we were more acquainted with the etymology of English 
words. Anthony C. Thiselton offers by way of example our word 
nice, which comes from the Latin nescius, meaning "ignorant." 
Our "good-bye" is a contraction for Anglo-Saxon "God be with 
you,” Now it may be possible to trace out diachronically just 
how nescius generated "nice"; it is certainly easy to imagine how 
"God be with you" came to be contracted to "good-bye." But I 
know of no one today who in saying such and such a person is 
"nice" believes that he or she has in some measure labeled that 
person ignorant because the "root meaning" or "hidden mean- 
ing" or “literal meaning" of “nice” is "ignorant." 

3. The New King James Bible (Nashville: Nelson, 1982) or the Revised Autho- 
rized Version (London: Bagster, 1982), iv. 

4. Anthony C. Thiselton, "Semantics and New Testament Interpretation,” 


in New Testament Interpretation: Essays on Principles and Methods, ed. I. 
Howard Marshall (Exeter: Paternoster; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1977), 80-81. 
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J. P. Louw provides a fascinating example. In 1 Corinthians 
4:1 Paul writes of himself, Cephas, Apollos, and other leaders in 
these terms: “So then, men ought to regard us as servants 
(олтрётас, hypéretas) of Christ and as those entrusted with the 
secret things of God” (uiv). More than a century ago, R. C. 
Trench popularized the view that ompétnc (Aypéretes) derives 
from the verb £péoco (eressó) "to row."* The basic meaning of 
Хлтрётпс (Ryperetes), then, is “rower.” Trench quite explicitly 
says a Ўлпрётпс (hyperetés) “was originally the rower (from 
ёрёсоф [eressó])." A. T. Robertson and J. B Hofmann went fur- 
ther and said bmnpétnc (hypéretés) derives morphologically from 
ind (hypo) and ёрётт\с (eretés).7 Now ёрёссо (eressó) means 
“rower” in Homer (eighth century в.с.!); and Hofmann draws 
the explicit connection with the morphology, concluding a 
®лтрёттс (hypéretés) was basically an "under rower” or "assis- 
tant rower” or “subordinate rower.” Trench had not gone so far: 
he did not detect in nó (hypo) any notion of subordination. 
Nevertheless Leon Morris concluded that a олтрёттс (hypéretés) 
was "a servant of a lowly kind"? and William Barclay plunged 
further and designated %лтүрётт\с (hypéretés) as “a rower on the 
lower bank of a trireme."? Yet the fact remains that with only 
one possible exception—and it is merely possible, not cer- 
tain! —ormpérnc (hypéretés) is never used for “rower” in classi- 
cal literature, and it is certainly not used that way in the New 
Testament. The oznpérnc (hyperetés) in the New Testament is a 
servant, and often there is little if anything to distinguish him 
from a &i&kovoc (diakonos). As Louw remarks, to derive the 
meaning of ®лт\рётт\с (Aypéretés) from nó (hypo) and &pétnc 


5. Louw, Semantics of New Testament Greek, 26-27. 

6. R. C. Trench, Synonyms of the New Testament (1854; Marshalltown: 
NFCE, n.d.), 32. 

7. A, T. Robertson, Word Pictures in the New Testament, 4 vols. (Nashville: 
Broadman, 1931), J. B. Hofmann, Etymologisches Wórterbuch des 
Griechischen (Munich: Oldenbourg, 1950), s.v. 

8. Leon Morris, The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, Tyndale New 
Testament Commentary series (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1958), 74. 

9, William Barclay, New Testament Words (Philadelphia: Westminister, 
1975), s.v. 

10. The inscription in question reads toi ®лтурётод t&v uaxpàv уафу (roi 
hypéretai tan makran naón, “the attendants [rowers?] on the large vessels"). Ac- 
cording to LSJ, 1872, the meaning rowers is dubious. 
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(eretés) is no more intrinsically realistic than deriving the mean- 
ing of “butterfly” from “butter” and “fly,” or the meaning of 
"pineapple" from "pine" and "apple."! Even those of us who 
have never been to Hawaii recognize that pineapples are not a 
special kind of apple that grows on pines. 

The search for hidden meanings bound up with etymologies 
becomes even more ludicrous when two words with entirely dif- 
ferent meanings share the same etymology. James Barr draws 
attention to the pair 079 (lekem) and 9792 (milhama), which 
mean “bread” and “war” respectively: 


It must be regarded as doubtful whether the influence of their 
common root is of any importance semantically in classical He- 
brew in the normal usage of the words. And it would be utterly 
fanciful to connect the two as mutually suggestive or evocative, 
as if battles were normally for the sake of bread or bread a nec- 
essary provision for battles. Words containing similar sound se- 
quences may of course be deliberately juxtaposed for assonance, 
but this is a special case and separately recognizable.'* 


Perhaps I should return for a moment to my first three exam- 
ples. It is arguable that although &móotoAoc (apostolos, apostle) 
is cognate with @хостёААФ (apostello, I send), New Testament 
use of the noun does not center on the meaning t/te one sent but 
on "messenger." Now a messenger is usually sent; but the word 
messenger also calls to mind the message the person carries, and 
suggests he represents the one who sent him. In other words, 
actual usage іп the New Testament suggests that àxóotoAoc 
(apostolos) commonly bears the meaning a special representative 
or a special messenger rather than "someone sent out." 

The word povoyevrig (monogenés) is often thought to spring 
from póvoç (monos, only) plus yevv&o (gennaó, to beget); and 
hence its meaning is "only begotten." Even at the etymological 
level, the yev (gen)-root is tricky: роуоүєутіс (monogenés) could 
as easily spring from uóvoc (monos, only) plus yévoc (genos, kind 
or race) to mean "only one of its kind," "unique," or the like. If 
we press on to consider usage, we discover that the Septuagint 
renders TM) (yahid) as "alone" or "only" (e.g., Ps. 22:20 [21:21, 


11. Louw, Semantics of New Testament Greek, 27. 
12. Barr, The Semantics of Biblical Language, 102. 
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LXX, "my precious life" (uiv) or "my only soul"]; Ps. 25:16 
[24:16, LXX, "for Lam lonely and poor"]), without even a hint of 
"begetting." True, in the New Testament the word often refers to 
the relationship of child to parent; but even here, care must be 
taken. In Hebrews 11:17 Isaac is said to be Abraham's povoyevýg 
(monogenés)—which clearly cannot mean “only-begotten son,” 
since Abraham also sired Ishmael and a fresh packet of progeny 
by Keturah (Gen. 25:1-2). Issac is, however, Abraham's unique 
son, his special and well-beloved ѕоп.!? The long and short of 
the matter is that renderings such as "for God so loved the world 
that he gave his one and only Son" (John 3:16, ntv) are prompted 
by neither an inordinate love of paraphrasis, nor a perverse 
desire to deny some cardinal truth, but by linguistics. 

Ina similar vein, although it is doubtless true that the entire 
range of &yoméo (agapaó, to love) and the entire range of pitw 
(phileó, to love) are not exactly the same, nevertheless they 
enjoy substantial overlap; and where they overlap, appeal to a 
"root meaning" in order to discern a difference is fallacious. In 
2 Samuel 13 (LXX), both &yomáo (agapad, to love) and the cog- 
nate бүблт (agapé, love) can refer to Amnon's incestuous rape 
of his half sister Tamar (2 Sam. 13:15, LXX). When we read that 


13. For further discussion, see Dale Moody, "The Translation of John 3:16 
in the Revised Standard Version,” JBL 72 (1953): 213-19. Attempts to overturn 
Moody's work have not been convincing. The most recent of these is by John V, 
Dahms, "The Johannine Use of Monogenés Reconsidered," NTS 29 (1983): 222- 
32. This is not the place to enter into a point-by-point refutation of his article; 
but in my judgment his weighing of the evidence is not always even-handed. For 
instance, when he comments on the use of jtovoyevric (monogenés) in Ps. 22:20, 
he stresses that things, not persons, are in view; yet when he comes to Ps. 25:16 
(24:16, LXX) — "Look upon me and have mercy upon me for I am povoyevric. 
[monogenés] and poor" —he concedes the meaning lonely is possible but adds: 
"We think it not impossible that the meaning 'only child', i.e. one who has no 
sibling to provide help, is (also?) intended" (p. 224). Dahms argues this despite 
the fact that David wrote the psalm, and David had many siblings. But at least 
Dahms recognizes that "meaning is determined by usage, not etymology” (p. 
223); and that is my main point here. Moody argues that it was the Arian con- 
troversy that prompted translators (in particular Jerome) to render povoyevric 
(monogenés) by unigenitus (only begotten), not unicus (only); and even here, 
Jerome was inconsistent, for he still preferred the latter in passages like Luke 
7:12; 8:42; 9:38, where the reference is not to Christ, and therefore no christo- 
logical issue is involved. This rather forcefully suggests that it was not linguistic 
study that prompted Jerome's changes, but the pressure of contemporary theo- 
logical debate. 
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Demas forsook Paul because he loved this present, evil world, 
there is no linguistic reason to be surprised that the verb is &ya- 
nào (agapao, 2 Tim. 4:10). John 3:35 records that the Father 
loves the Son and uses the verb &yandw (agapaó); John 5:20 
repeats the thought, but uses фо (philed)—without any dis- 
cernible shift in meaning. The false assumptions surrounding 
this pair of words are ubiquitous; and so I shall return to them 
again. My only point here is that there is nothing intrinsic to the 
verb &yoóo (agapaó) or the noun бүблт (agapé) to prove its 
real meaning or hidden meaning refers to some special kind of 
love. 

I hasten to add three caveats to this discussion. First, 1 am 
not saying that any word can mean anything. Normally we 
observe that any individual word has a certain limited semantic 
range, and the context may therefore modify or shape the mean- 
ingofa word only within certain boundaries. The total semantic 
range is not permanently fixed, of course; with time and novel 
usage, it may shift considerably. Even so, I arn not suggesting 
that words are infinitely plastic. I am simply saying that the 
meaning of a word cannot be reliably determined by etymology, 
orthat a root, once discovered, always projects a certain seman- 
tic load onto any word that incorporates that root. Linguisti- 
cally, meaning is not an intrinsic possession of a word; rather, 
"it is a set of relations for which a verbal symbol is a sign.”!4 In 
one sense, of course, it is legitimate to say "this word means 
such and such," where we are either providing the lexical range 
inductively observed or specifying the meaning of a word in a 
particular context; but we must not freight such talk with too 
much etymological baggage. 

The second caveat is that the meaning of a word may reflect 
the meanings of its component parts. For example, the verb èx- 
Валло (ekballo), from ёк (ek) and Воло (ballo), does in fact 
mean "I cast out," "I throw out," or "I put out." The meaning of 
a word may reflect its etymology; and it must be admitted that 
this is more common in synthetic languages like Greek or Ger- 
man, with their relatively high percentages of transparent words 
(words that have some kind of natural relation to their meaning) 
than in a language like English, where words are opaque (i.e., 


14, Eugene A. Nida, Exploring Semantic Structures (Munich: Fink, 1975), 14. 
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without any natural relation to their meaning).!5 Even so, my 
point is that we cannot responsibly assume that etymology is 
related to meaning. We can only test the point by discovering 
the meaning of a word inductively. 

Finally, I am far from suggesting that etymological study is 
useless. It is important, for instance, in the diachronic study of 
words (the study of words as they occur across long periods of 
time), in the attempt to specify the earliest attested meaning, in 
the study of cognate languages, and especially in attempts to 
understand the meanings of hapax legomena (words that appear 
only once). In the last case, although etymology is a clumsy tool 
for discerning meaning, the lack of comparative material means 
we sometimes have no other choice. That is why, as Moisés Silva 
points out in his excellent discussion of these matters, etymol- 
ogy plays a much more important role in the determination of 
meaning in the Hebrew Old Testament than in the Greek New 
Testament: the Hebrew contains proportionately far more 
hapax legomena.!5 “The relative value of this use of etymology 
varies inversely with the quantity of material available for the 
language." And in any case, specification of the meaning of a 
word on the sole basis of etymology can never be more than an 
educated guess. 


2, Semantic anachronism 


This fallacy occurs when a late use of a word is read back 
into earlier literature At the simplest level, it occurs within the 
same language, as when the Greek early church fathers use a 
word in a manner not demonstrably envisaged by the New Tes- 
tament writers. It is not obvious{ for instance, that their use of 
ёлісколос (episkopos, bishop) to designate a church leader who 
has oversight over several local churches has any New Testa- 
ment warrant. 

But the problem has a second face when we also add a 
change of language. Our word dynamite is etymologically 
derived from Sivoyitc (dynamis, power, or even miracle). I do 
not know how many times I have heard preachers offer some 


15. See especially the discussion in Ullmann, Semantics, 80-115. 


16. Silva, Biblical Words and Their Meaning, 38-51. 
17. Ibid., 42. 
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such rendering of Romans 1:16 as this: “I am not ashamed of the 
gospel, for it is the dynamite of God unto salvation for everyone 
who believes"—often with a knowing tilt of the head, as if some- 
thing profound or even esoteric has been uttered. This is not just 
the old root fallacy revisited. It is worse: it is an appeal to a kind 
of reverse etymology, the root fallacy compounded by anachro- 
nism, Did Paul think of dynamite when he penned this word? 
And in any case, even to mention dynamite as a kind of analogy 
is singularly inappropriate. Dynamite blows things up, tears 
things down, rips out rock, gouges holes, destroys things. The 
power of God concerning which Paul speaks he often identifies 
with the power that raised Jesus from the dead (e.g., Eph. 1:18- 
20); and as it operates in us, its goal is eig otornpiav (eis sõtë- 
rian,"unto salvation," Rom. 1:16, кту), aiming for the wholeness 
and perfection implicit in the consummation of our salvation. 
Quite apart from the semantic anachronism, therefore, dyna- 
mite appears inadequate as a means of raising Jesus from the 
dead or as a means of conforming us to the likeness of Christ. Of 
course, what preachers are trying to do when they talk about 
dynamite is give some indication of the greatness of the power 
involved. Even so, Paul's measure is not dynamite, but the 
empty tomb. In exactly the same way, it is sheer semantic 
anachronism to note that in the text "God loves a cheerful giver" 
(2 Cor. 9:7) the Greek word behind "cheerful" іѕ\Лорбу (hilaron) 
and conclude that what God really loves is a hilarious giver. Per- 
haps we should play a laugh-track record while the offering 
plate is being circulated. 

A third level of the same problem was painfully exemplified 
in three articles about blood in Christianity Today.!$ The authors 
did an admirable job of explaining the wonderful things science 
has discovered that blood can do—in particular its cleansing 
role as it flushes out cellular impurities and transports nourish- 
ment to every part of the body. What a wonderful picture (we 
were told) of how the blood of Jesus Christ purifies us from 
every sin (1 John 1:7). In fact, it is nothing of the kind. Worse, it 
is irresponsibly mystical and theologically misleading. The 


18. Paul Brand and Philip Yancey, "Blood: The Miracle of Cleansing," CT 


27/4 (Feb. 18, 1983): 12-15; "Blood: The Miracle of Life," CT 27/5 (Mar. 4, 1983): 
38-42; "Life in the Blood," CT 27/6 (Mar. 18, 1983): 18-21. 
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phrase the blood of Jesus refers to Jesus’ violent, sacrificial 
death.!? In general, the blessings that the Scriptures show to be 
accomplished or achieved by the blood of Jesus are equally said 
to be accomplished or achieved by the death of Jesus (e.g., jus- 
tification, Rom. 3:21-26; 5:6-9; redemption, Rom. 3:24; Eph. 
1:7; Rev. 5:9). If John tells us that the blood of the Lord Jesus 
Christ purifies us from every sin, he is informing us that our 
hope for continued cleansing and forgiveness rests not on pro- 
testations of our goodness while our life is a sham (1 John 1:6, 
probably directed against proto-Gnostics) but on continual 
walking in the light and on continued reliance on Christ's fin- 
ished work on the cross. 


3. Semantic obsolescence 


In some ways, this fallacy is the mirror image of semantic 
anachronism. Here the interpreter assigns to a word in his text 
a meaning that the word in question used to have in earlier 
times, but that is no longer found within the live, semantic 
range of the word. That meaning, in other words, is semanti- 
cally obsolete. 

One of the more interesting lexical works on my shelves is a 
Dictionary of Obsolete English.?? Some words, of course, simply 
lose their usefulness and drop out of the language (e.g., “to chaf- 
fer,” meaning to “to bargain, haggle, dispute”); far trickier are 
those that remain in the language but change their meaning?! 
So also in the biblical languages: Homeric words no longer 
found in the Septuagint or the New Testament are of relatively 
little interest to the biblical specialist, but a Hebrew word that 
means one thing at an early stage of the written language and 
another at a later stage, or a Greek word that means one thing 
in classical Greek and another in the New Testament, can easily 
lead the unwary into the pitfall of this third fallacy. 


19. See Alan Stibbs, The Meaning of the Word ‘Blood’ in the Scripture (Lon- 
don: Tyndale, 1954). 

20. R. C. Trench, Dictionary of Obsolete English (reprint; New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1958). 

21. For example, "nephew" could at one time refer to a grandson or an even 
more remote lineal descendant; "pomp" at one time meant “procession” wìth- 
out any overtones of garish display. For excellent discussion on the problem of 
change of meaning in words, refer to Ullmann, Semantics, 193-235. 
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Some changes are fairly easy to plot, The Greek póptvg (mar- 
tys) stands behind our English word martyr. The plot of the 
development of the Greek noun and its cognate verb has often 
been traced? and runs something like this: 


a. one who gives evidence, in or out of court 

b. one who gives solemn witness or affirmation (e.g., of one's 
faith) 

c. one who witnesses to personal faith, even in the threat of 
death 

d. one who witnesses to personal faith by the acceptance of 
death 

e. one who dies for a cause—a "martyr" 


This development was certainly not smooth. At a given period, 
one person might use pdptus (martys) one way, and another per- 
son use it some other way; or the same person might use the word 
in more than one way, depending on the context. In this case, 
development was doubtless retarded by the fact that the witness 
of stage c was often before a court of law, reminiscent of state a. 
Certainly by the time that the Martyrdom of Polycarp 1:1; 19:1 
(mid-second century) was written, the final stage had been 
reached. The standard classical Greek lexicon urges that stage e 
was reached by the time the Book of Revelation was penned: the 
church at Pergamum did not renounce its faith in Christ, "even 
in the days of Antipas, my faithful Jiipcuc [martys, witness? mar- 
tyr?), who was put to death in your city" (2:13). The conclusion 
may be premature: in the passage about the two witnesses, they 
complete their witness before they are killed (11:7), which sug- 
gests a place on the plot no more advanced than stage c. Perhaps, 
therefore, the word yaptug (martys) in Revelation 2:13 should 
simply be rendered "witness"; or perhaps in John's usage the 
term has a semantic range that includes several different stages 23 

In short, words change their meaning over time. Most of us 
are aware by now that the force of diminutive suffixes had 


22. Caird, Language arid Imagery, 65-66. See also Alison A. Trites, The New 
Testament Concept of Witness (Cambridge: University Press, 1977). 

23. The English word martyr has gone to a further stage, stage f if you will, 
found in snappish expressions such as "Oh, stop being a martyr!" which means, 
roughly, "Stop feeling sorry for yourself." 
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largely dissipated by the time the New Testament was written: 
it is difficult to distinguish 6 лодс (ho pais) from tò xoaótov (to 
paidion) by age or size. We are also aware that many perfective 
prefixes had lost some or all of their force. 

It follows, then, that we should be a trifle suspicious when 
any piece of exegesis tries to establish the meaning of a word by 
appealing first of all to its usage in classical Greek rather than 
to its usage in Hellenistic Greek. In an article in Christianity 
Today, for instance, Berkeley and Alvera Mickelsen argue that 
"head" in 1 Corinthians 11:2-16 means "source" or “огіріп”,2* 
but their appeal is to the standard classical lexicon (LSJ—which 
does of course move forward to cover Hellenistic sources), not 
the standard New Testament and Hellenistic Greek lexicon 
(Bauer). The latter lists no meaning of "source" or "origin" for 
кєфодл\ (kephale, head) for the New Testament period. 


4. Appeal to unknown or unlikely meanings 


We may usefully continue with the previous example. Not 
only do the Mickelsens appeal to LSJ, but they also fail to note 
the constraints that even LSJ imposes on the evidence. The 
Mickelsens make much of the idea head of a river as the river's 
"source"; but in all such cases cited by LSJ, the word is plural, 
ҡефолої (kephalai). When the singular form кєфой\л\ (kephale) is 
applied to a river, it refers to a river's mouth. The only example 
listed by LSJ where кефоллӱ (kephalé, sing.) means "source" or 
“origin” is the document the Fragmenta Orphilcorum, from the 
fifth century в.с. or earlier, which is both textually uncertain 
and patient of more than one translation.?5 Although some of 
the New Testament metaphorical uses оЁкефоћлі (kephalé) could 
be taken to mean “source,” all other factors being equal, in no 
case is that the required meaning; and in every instance the 
notion of “headship” implying authority fits equally well or bet- 
ter. The relevant lexica are full of examples, all culled from the 
ancient texts, in which keġañń (kephale) connotes "authority." 
The Mickelsens' argument, and that of many others who have 


24. Berkeley and Alvera Mickelsen, “The ‘Head’ of the Epistles," CT 25/4 
(Feb. 20, 1981): 20-23. 

25. This information was brought to my attention by my colleague, Wayne 
A. Grudem, in a review in Trinity Journal 3 (1982): 230. 
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joined the same refrain, probably depends on an article by S. 
Ведаје;26 but the fact remains that whatever the dependencies, 
the Mickelsens are attempting to appeal to an unknown or 
unlikely meaning. Certainly there are sound exegetical reasons 
why Such a meaning will not fit the context of 1 Corinthians 
11:2-16? 

There are many examples of this fourth fallacy. Some 
spring from poor research, perhaps dependence on others 
without checking the primary sources; others spring from the 
desire to make a certain interpretation work out, and the inter- 
preter forsakes evenhandedness. In some instances an intrinsi- 
cally unlikely or ill-attested meaning receives detailed defense 
and may even become entrenched in the church, For instance, 
although no less a Pauline scholar than C. E. B. Cranfield has 
argued that удџос̧ (nomos) sometimes means not Mosaic law 
or the Mosaic law covenant, but legalism (e.g., Rom. 3:21),# 
the fact remains that the primary defense of that position is not 
rigorous linguistic evidence but the adoption of a certain struc- 
ture of relationships between the Old Testament and the 
New.?9 

Again, Walter C. Kaiser, Jr., has argued more than once that 
убиос (nomos) in 1 Corinthians 14:34-35 refers not to Mosaic 
law but to rabbinic interpretation, rabbinic rules that Paul has 
come to reject.?? Women are not allowed to speak, but must be 
in submission, as the vópoç (nomos) says. The Old Testament 
does not say this, Kaiser argues, so Paul must be referring to 
rabbinic rules. Then in verse 36 Paul fires his own comeback: 


26. S. Bedale, "The Meaning of xeġañý in the Pauline Epistles," JTS 5 
(1954): 211-15. The quantitity of literature on Kear} (kephalé) during the past 
decade has been prodigious. The best brief summary of the debate, with conclu- 
sions in line with what I have argued above, is provided by Joseph A. Fitzmyer, 
“Kephale in I Corinthians 11:3," Interpretation 47 (1993); 53-59. 

27. See especially James B. Hurley, Man and Woman in Biblical Perspective 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1981), 163-68. 

28. C. E. B. Cranfield, “St. Paul and the Law," SJT 17 (1964): 43-68. 

29. Refer to Douglas J. Moo, "Law, "Works of the Law,’ and Legalism in 
Paul," WTJ 45 (1983): 73-100. For discussion of many of the related issues, see 
D. A. Carson, ed., From Sabbath to Lord's Day: A Biblical, Historical and Theolog- 
ical Investigation (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1982). 

30. Walter C. Kaiser, Jr., "Paul, Women, and the Church," Worldwide Chal- 
lenge 3 (1976): 9-12; Toward an Exegetical Theology: Biblical Exegesis for Preach- 
ing and Teaching (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1981), 76-77, 118-19. 
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Did the word of God originate with you, or are you men (uóvovg 
[monous], not póvaç [monas]) the only ones it reached? Paul, in 
other words, gives the gist of the opponents' argument, as he 
does elsewhere in this epistle (e.g., 6:12; 7:1-2), and then gives 
his own correction, The result is that the passage on the submis- 
sion of women is a summary of the erroneous views Paul seeks 
to refute. 

This interpretation has its attractions, but it will not stand 
up to close scrutiny. 

Elsewhere in this epistle when Paul rebuts or modifies cer- 
tain erroneous positions, he never does so with a mere rhetori- 
cal question: he argues his case and sketches in an alternative 
framework of understanding. This observation calls in question 
the suggestion that all of 14:34-35 can be dismissed by the ques- 
tion of 14:36, The recurring pattern does not prove that 14:34— 
35 could not be introducing a different structure, but since there 
is no other clear example of this alternative, the observation 
cannot be lightly dismissed or ignored. 

The masculine Jtóvovc (monous) in 14:36 does not prove that 
Paul is addressing only the men of the congregation and asking 
if they think they are the only ones the word of God has 
reached—they alone, and not the women. Rather, it refers to 
both the men and the women who constitute the church: the 
Greek regularly uses plural masculine forms when people (with- 
out distinction as to sex) are being referred to or addressed. This 
means that Paul by his rhetorical question is rebuking the entire 
church for its laxness on the issue at hand; he is rebuking the 
highhandedness its members display on all kinds of issues, a 
highhandedness that prompts them to break with the practice 
of other churches and even question Paul's authority. This inter- 
pretation of uóvouc (monous) is confirmed by three things. 
First, it makes sense of 14:33b, "as in all the congregations of the 
saints" (мгу): that is, Paul is refuting a practice that sets the 
Corinthian church off from other churches, (It is syntactically 
unlikely that 14:33b should be read with 14:33a; rather, it begins 
the pericope under debate.) Second, this interpretation also 
suits 14:37-38: apparently the Corinthian believers are so arro- 
gant, so puffed up with an awareness of the spiritual gifts dis- 
tributed among them, that they are in danger of ignoring 
apostolic authority. Are they the only ones who think they have 
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prophetic gifts? Real spiritual giftedness will recognize that 
what Paul writes is the Lord's command. The contrast in verse 
36, carried on in verses 37-38, is thus not between Corinthian 
men believers and Corinthian women believers, but between 
Corinthian believers, men and women, who set themselves over 
against other churches (14:33b) and even over against apostolic 
authority (14:37-38), The Corinthians must learn that they are 
not the only people (uóvovc [monous]) the word of God has 
reached. And third, this interpretation is confirmed by other 
passages in this epistle where the same sort of argument is con- 
structed (see especially 7:40b; 11:16). 

If verse 36 is not a dismissal of rabbinic tradition, then убиос 
(nomos) (“as the Law says," v. 34, мгу, italics added) cannot refer 
to that tradition. Now we come to the heart of the fallacy under 
consideration. Insofar as vóuog (nomos) can be a rough Greek 
equivalent for "Torah," and "Torah" can in rabbinic usage 
encompass both written Scripture and the oral tradition, a plau- 
sible a priori case can be made for understanding vópoç (nomos) 
in verse 34 in this way. But the fact remains that Paul never uses 
vópoc (nomos) in this way anywhere else, even though the word 
is common in his writings; and therefore to that extent Kaiser's 
interpretation of this passage, in addition to its other weak- 
nesses, falls under this fourth fallacy, It is an appeal to a mean- 
ing unlikely for Paul, if we are to judge by his own usage. The 
only time such a highly unlikely appeal is justified occurs when 
other interpretations of the passage are so exegetically unlikely 
that we are forced to offer some fresh hypothesis. But when this 
takes place, we need to admit how tentative and linguistically 
uncertain the theory really is. 

In this case, however, there is no need for such a procedure 
of last resort. The passage can be and has been adequately 
explained in its context. There are ample parallels to this way of 
looking to the Old Testament for a principle, not a quotation 
(and the principle in question is doubtless Gen. 2:20b-24, 
referred to by Paul both in 1 Cor. 11;8-9 and in 1 Tim. 2:13); and 
the demand for silence on the part of women does not bring on 
irreconcilable conflict with 1 Corinthians 11:2-16, where under 
certain conditions women are permitted to pray and prophesy, 
because the silence of 14:33b-36 is limited by context: women 
are to keep silent in connection with the evaluation of prophe- 
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cies, to which the context refers, for otherwise they would be 
assuming a role of doctrinal authority in the congregation (con- 
tra 1 Tim. 2:11-15).? 

All of this is to show nothing more than that this fourth fal- 
lacy may be obscured by considerable exegetical ingenuity; but 
it remains a fallacy just the same. 


5. Careless appeal to background material 


In a sense, the example of the Mickelsens falls under this fal- 
lacy as well; but the borders of this fifth fallacy, although they 
overlap with the fourth, are somewhat broader. There may be 
an inappropriate appeal to background material that does not 
involve an intrinsically unlikely meaning. 

Since in the previous entry I focused on an example from the 
writings of a respected former academic dean, Walt Kaiser, I 
shall now try to make amends, or at least demonstrate a certain 
evenhandedness, by illustrating this fifth fallacy from my own 
published works. 

The first concerns the words ©болос кой (hydatos kai) in John 
3:5: "I tell you the truth, unless a man is born of water and the 
Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of God." The interpretations 
given to those two words are legion, and I do not have space to 
canvass them here. But after weighing as carefully as I could all 
the options of which I knew anything, I rejected the various sac- 
ramental interpretations on the grounds that they were anach- 
onistic, contextually improbable, and out of synchronization 
with John's themes. I also rejected various metaphorical inter- 
pretations (e.g., water is a symbol for the Word of God—which 
makes little contextual sense out of the dialogue). In due course 
I turned away from the view that the water is simply the amni- 
otic fluid that flows away during the process of birth, because I 
could find no ancient text that spoke of birth as "out of water"— 
just as we do not speak that way today. With some reluctance, 
therefore, I followed Hugo Odeberg and Morris, who point to 
various sources in which "water" or "rain" or "dew" dignifies 


31. See especially Hurley, Man and Woman in Biblical Perspective, 185-94. 
Also consult Wayne A. Grudem, The Gift of Prophecy in 1 Corinthians (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: University Press of America, 1982), 239-55; reviewed in Trinity Jour- 
nal 3 (1982): 226-32. 
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male semen.?? Understanding үғуубо (gennad) in this passage to 
mean "to beget" rather than "to give birth to," John 3:5 then 
reads, "Unless a man is begotten of water [=semen; i.e., natural 
begetting] and of the spirit [i.e., supernatural begetting], he can- 
not enter the kingdom of God." 

In fact, the parallels are not good; but my hesitant endorse- 
ment of this position? has now been shown to be both uncon- 
vincing and unnecessary. The person who convinced me was 
Linda L. Belleville, one of my graduate students before she went 
on to the University of Toronto for doctoral study. The relevant 
part of her thesis has been published as an article.*4 She surveys 
and interacts with all the published interpretations, including 
very recent ones, and argues that 25 d8atoc кої xvevpatos (ех 
hydatos kai pneumatos, of water and spirit), far from referring 
to two births, refers to one (the fact that both nouns are gov- 
erned by one preposition certainly favors this view). This makes 
verses 3, 5, 6b, and 7 all parallel statements. Water and spirit are 
already linked in Ezekiel 36:25-27—the prophet foresees a time 
of eschatological cleansing in which God will sprinkle clean 
water on his people, making them clean (the eschatological 
counterpart to the levitical purification rites), and will give them 
a new heart and a new spirit. This Nicodemus should have 
understood (John 3:10). Birth or begetting "of water and spirit" 
is thus not a hendiadys, but a reference to the dual work of the 
Spirit (3:6) who simultaneously purifies and imparts God's 
nature to man. Belleville's work will stand up to close scrutiny.55 

The second example is from my popular-level exposition on 
the Sermon on the Mount. I there explained the well-known dis- 
crepancy between Matthew's reference to a mountain (5:1) and 
Luke's mention of a plain (6:17) with more or less standard con- 
servative apologetic: even a mountain has level places, and so 


32. Hugo Odeberg, The Fourth Gospel (1929; Amsterdam: Gruiier, 1968), 
48-71; Leon Morris, The Gospel According to John, New International Commen- 
tary on the New Testament series (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1971), 216-18. 

33. In my doctoral dissertation, "Predestination and Responsibility," Cam- 
bridge University, 1975. 

34. Linda L. Belleville, “Born of Water and Spirit’: John 3:5," Trinity Jour- 
nal i (1980); 125-40. 

35, 1 have defended this interpretation at much greater length in my com- 
mentary The Gospel According to John (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1991), in loc. 
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forth.” Since publishing that book, however, I have written a 
full-length technical commentary on Matthew; and I have 
learned that eig tò ópoc (eis to oros) in Matthew 5:1 probably 
does not mean Jesus went "up a mountain" or "to a mountain" 
or “onto a mountainside,” but simply "into the hill country"; and 
interestingly лебіубс̧ (pedinos) in Luke 6:17, usually rendered 
“plain,” commonly refers to a plateau in mountainous regions. 
There is no discrepancy; I had simply not done enough work for 
the earlier book. If it is any encouragement, increasing years 
make one increasingly careful. They are also teaching me, 
slowly, to change my mind and acknowledge when I am shown 
to be in error. There is no virtue in a Maginot Line of emotional 
defense around a position that is palpably weak. 


6. Verbal parallelomania 


Samuel Sandmel coined the term parallelomania to refer to 

' the penchant of many biblical scholars to adduce “parallels” of 
questionable worth.3 One subset of such an abuse is verbal par- 
allelomania—the listing of verbal parallels in some body of lit- 
erature as if those bare phenomena demonstrate conceptual 
links or even dependency. In an earlier essay? I reported the 
astonishing study by Robert Kysar,“° who surveyed the use of 
parallels in the examination of the Johannine prologue (John 
1:1-18) as undertaken by C. Н. Dodd and Rudolf Bultmann. Of 
the three hundred or so parallels that each of the two scholars 
adduced, the overlap was only 7 percent! That 7 percent, I 
repeat, covers overlap in what was adduced, not in what was 
deemed significant as background. With so little overlap, one 
can only conclude that neither scholar had come close to a com- 
prehensive survey of potential backgrounds. One sees a back- 


36. D. A. Carson, The Sermon on the Mount: An Evangelical Exposition of 
Matthew 5-7 (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1978), 145. 

37. D. A. Carson, “Matthew,” in the Expositor's Bible Commentary, ed. 
Frank E. Gaebelein (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1984), where the evidence is 
summarized in loc. 

38. Samuel Sandmel, "Parallelomania," JBL 81 (1962): 2-13. 

39. D. A. Carson, “Historical Tradition in the Fourth Gospel: After Dodd, 
What?" in Gospel Perspectives ЇЇ, ed, R. T. France and David Wenham (Sheffield: 
JSOT Press, 1981), 101-2. 

40. Robert Kysar, "The Background of the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel: 
A Critique of Historical Methods," CanJTh 16 (1970): 250-55. 
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ground in the Mandaean literature, the other in the Hermetica. 
Both of these backgrounds are dubious even on the grounds of 
the dating of the sources; yet both scholars proceed to ascribe to 
the words of John’s prologue the meanings of similar or identi- 
cal words in fundamentally different corpora. Neither scholar 
exhibits much linguistic sensitivity to the need for contrastive 
paradigmatic equivalence or, more broadly, for equivalent con- 
tracts in the semantic fields of the texts being compared. I shall 
refer to these problems again (fallacy 16); suffice it to say here 
that Arthur Gibson, for instance, is rightly very harsh on Bult- 
mann in this respect.*! 


7. Linkage of language and mentality 


It was not long ago that this fallacy generated many books. If 
one mentions titles like Hebrew Thought Compared with Greek*? 
in a room full of linguistically competent people, there will 
instantly be many pained expressions and groans. The heart of 
this fallacy is the assumption that any language so constrains 
the thinking processes of the people who use it that they are 
forced into certain patterns of thought and shielded from oth- 
ers. Language and mentality thus become confused, The Theo- 
logical Dictionary of the New Testament was particularly guilty of 
this linkage; and it was to Barr's great credit that he exposed its 
bankruptcy, not only in his work on biblical language,*? but also 
in his narrower study comparing concepts of time in Hebrew 
and Greek thought.** This point has been made so often in 
recent years, and the problem has been so conveniently summa- 
rized by Silva,*5 that perhaps I need not say much more about it 
here. But one should be suspicious of all statements about the 
nature of “the Hebrew mind" or “the Greek mind" if those state- 
ments are based on observations about the semantic limitations 
of words of the language in question, 

Silva cites a deliciously painful example from a conservative 
textbook, which says that Hebrew has a certain "biographical 


41. Gibson. Biblical Semantic Logic, 53-54. 

42. T. Bowman, Hebrew Thought Compared with Greek (London: SCM, 
1960). 

43. Barr, The Semantics of Biblical Language. 

44. James Barr, Biblical Words for Time (London: SCM, 1969). 

45. Silva, Biblical Words and Their Meaning, 18-34. 
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suitability” and quotes approvingly the judgment that “the 
Hebrew thought in pictures, and consequently his nouns are 
concrete and vivid. There is no such thing as neuter gender, for 
the Semite everything is alive.” One wonders if neuter entities 
in other languages must be dead—t6 лолёіоу (to paidion), for 
instance, or das Mádchen. 

When I was a student at seminary, I was told, in all serious- 
ness, that Greek was an eminently suitable language for the 
Lord to use in providing New Testament revelation, since, 
unlike Hebrew, it has a past, a present, and a future tense, and 
was therefore better able to deal with the temporal location of 
New Testament revelation. New Testament writers needed to be 
able to look back to what God had revealed in the past, grasp 
what God was going to do in the present, and anticipate what 
God was going to do in the future. But did not the covenant com- 
munity in Isaiah's day have similar needs? Were the ancient 
Hebrews unable to distinguish past, present, and future because 
their language has only two aspects? 


8. False assumptions about technical meaning 


In this fallacy, an interpreter falsely assumes that a word 
always or nearly always has a certain technical meaning—a 
meaning usually derived either from a subset of the evidence or 
from the interpreter's personal systematic theology.]An easy 
example is the word sanctification. In most conservative theo- 
logical discussion, sanctification is the progressive purifying of 
the believer, the process by which he becomes increasingly holy 
after an instantaneous “positional” or “forensic” justification. 
But it is a commonplace among Pauline scholars that although 
the term sanctification can have that force, it commonly refers 
to the initial setting aside of an individual for God at his conver- 
sion. Thus Paul can address his first epistle to the Corinthians, 
that singularly “unholy” church, to those who have been sancti- 
fied in Christ Jesus (ўүюсиёуосёу Xpiovó "Inoo0 [hegiasmenois 
en Christé lesou], 1 Cor. 1:2). 

That one, of course, is well known; but there are many oth- 
ers. If Gnokadinta (apokalypto, to reveal) is thought to refer 


46. Ibid., 21 citing Norman L. Geisler and William E. Nix, A General Intro- 
duction to the Bible (Chicago: Moody, 1968), 219. 
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invariably to special revelation hitherto unknown, the inter- 
preter is going to have difficulty with Philippians 3:15b (“And if 
on some point you think differently, that too God will make clear 
to уои”; niv, italics added). Or how about “baptism in the 
Spirit"? Charismatics tend to want to make all occurrences of 
the expression refer to a postconversion effusion of Spirit;*? 
some anticharismatics contemplate 1 Corinthians 12:13 ("For 
we were all baptized by one Spirit into one body—whether Jews 
or Greeks, slave or free—and we were all given one Spirit to 
drink," му) and conclude, with equal fallacy, that all New Testa- 
ment references are to the effusion of Spirit all Christians 
receive at their conversion.*? The problem is complicated by the 
uncertain syntax of 1 Corinthians 12:13;49 but the worst prob- 
lem is the assumption on both sides that we are dealing with a 
terminus technicus that always has the same meaning. There is 
insufficient evidence to support that view; and the assumption 
makes it exceedingly difficult to handle the five passages (one in 
each Gospel and one in Acts) that stand in most urgent need of 
being treated carefully and evenhandedly as references to a step 
in the progress of redemption. Interestingly, the Puritans 
adopted neither extreme. Apparently detecting in the phrase 
baptism in Holy Spirit no consistent, technical meaning, they 
took it to mean "effusion in Spirit" or "inundation in Spirit" and 
felt free to pray for revival in the terms, "Oh, baptize us afresh 
with thy Holy Spirit!5o 

Sometimes the detection of an alleged terminus technicus is 
bound up with distinguishable but complex arguments. For 
example, several scholars have argued that in the Great Com- 
mission (Matt. 28:18-20), the phrase лбуто tà 80vn (рата ta 


47. See the discussion and sources in Walter J. Hollenweger, The Pentecos- 
tals (London: SCM, 1972), 330-41. 

48. See the important discussion and references in Frederick Dale Bruner, 
A Theology of the Holy Spirit (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1970), passim. 

49. If èv Єзї rveuam (en eni pneumari) is given instrumental force, then in 
this passage alone we read that the Holy Spirit baptizes us into one body, where- 
as in the other New Testament passages (Matt. 3:11; Mark 1:8; Luke 3:16; John 
1:33; Acts 1:5 [in connection with Acts 2]) we learn that Jesus baptizes his fol- 
lowers in or with the Holy Spirit. On this basis, some try to distinguish two sep- 
arate works of grace. 

50. See Iain Murray, “Baptism with the Spirit: What Is the Scriptural Mean- 
ing?" Banner of Truth Magazine 127 (April 1974): 5-22. 
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ethné, all nations) excludes Israel.5! After all, тб &6vn (ta ethné) 
in its eight occurrences in Matthew (4:15; 6:32; 10:5, 18; 12:18, 
21; 20:19, 25) normally denotes Gentiles, usually pagans, and, it 
is argued, this interpretation not only makes sense of this tech- 
nical force in tà £6vn (ta ethné) but also meshes with Matthew's 
argument that Israel has forfeited her place, so that the preach- 
ing of the gospel must now be kept from her. 

Despite its superficial plausibility, the argument has several 
weaknesses, not least the fact that it stumbles on this eighth fal- 
lacy. It is doubtful, for instance, that £8voc (ethnos), used anar- 
thrously, has this exclusive force in 21;43; and when the entire 
expression (т@уто. tà ёӨуп [panta ta ethné], “all nations"—not 
just tà &£8vm [ta ethné]) occurs in Matthew (24:9, 14; 25:32; 28:19) 
it is very doubtful that Jews are being excluded. After all, could 
Jesus really be excluding Israel as one source of the opposition 
and hate his followers will have to endure (24:9)? Many other 
arguments could be advanced;? but the heart of the problem is 
the unjustified adoption of a too restrictive terminus technicus. 

One corollary of this fallacy is that some interpreters will go 
one stage further and reduce an entire doctrine to one word 
which they have understood to be a technical term. This is true, 
for instance, of many treatments of the verb to foreknow. But as 
Ihave discussed this problem elsewhere, I shall retrain from 
probing it again. 


9. Problems surrounding synonyms 
and componential analysis 


There are two principal and related fallacies I would like to 
bring up under this heading. The first arises from the fact that 
the terms synonymy and equivalence are so little understood by 
many of us that adequate distinctions are not always preserved. 


51. D. R. A. Hare, The Theme of Jewish Persecution of Christians in the Gos- 
pel According to St. Matthew (Cambridge: University Press, 1967), 147-48; Rolf 
Walker, Die Heilsgeschichte im Ersten Evangelium (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1967), 111-13; D. R. A. Hare and D. J. Harrington, “Маке Disci- 
ples of All the Gentiles’ (Mt. 28:19)," CBQ 37 (1975): 359-69. 

52. For fuller treatment and bibliography, see D. A. Carson, “Matthew,” in 
the Expositor's Bible Commentary, in loc. 

53, D. A. Carson, Divine Sovereignty and Human Responsibility: Biblical 
Perspectives in Tension, ed. Peter Toon and Ralph Martin (Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, repr. 1994), especially 3—4. 
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In J. T. Sanders's treatment of Philippians 2:6-11, for instance, 
he establishes the stanza division to his own satisfaction, and 
then says, “The second line in either case then explicates what 
was said in the first line; this is done synonymously in the sec- 
ond stanza ('likeness' = ‘fashion’, ‘of men’ = like a man’)... . 
‘Humbled himself is the equivalent . . . to ‘emptied himself."5* 
Gibson analyzes the problem.*7 Strictly speaking, "explicates" is 
incompatible with "synonymously" and perhaps with “equiva- 
lent"; for to the extent that two items are synonymous neither 
can explicate the other. The two items would have the same 
semantic “ше cabin although Gibson does not mention 
it, this is a major problem in most treatments of Hebrew poetry. 
Many scholars treat lexical units in Semitic poetry as synony- 
mous, others as very rough "synonyms" that shed light on each 
other, and some confuse the two. It is arguable that the habits 
of Hebrew poets are diverse enough to admit both strict synon- 
ymy and explication in most poems, but not at the same time in 
the same pair of items!56 Also, the parallels Sanders draws are 
not exactly synonymous. Even "of men"/"like a man" “are 
semantically asymmetrical regarding ‘of’ and ‘like’ and quantifi- 
cationally distinct in men/man; so it is, at the most, only at some 
levels that the equated components share semantic levels, with 
differences at others, while Sanders distinguishes neither 
group."*7 Third, the equations Sanders advances could in theory 
be reconstructed as hyponymic relations (i.e., the pairs of items 
do not have the same semantic values: they do not mean exactly 
the same things, but they have the same referents [they make 
reference to the sarne realities, even though their meaning is dif- 
ferent]).55 Unfortunately, Sanders does not see his equations 
that way. 


54. J, T. Sanders, The New Testament Christological Hymns (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1971), 10. 

55. Gibson, Biblical Semantic Logic, 45-46. 

56. The standard Old Testament introductions treat these matters in a cur- 
sory fashion, but recent journal literature boasts many fresh studies on parallel- 
ism in Hebrew poetry. 

57. Gibson, Biblical Semantic Logic, 45. 

58. Following Gibson's lead, the label hyponymic in this context springs 
from John Lyons, Introduction to Theoretical Linguistics (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1968), especially 453-60. For extended discussion of problems of synon- 
ymy, see Ullmann, Semantics, 141-55. 
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Figure 1 


Components 
of Meaning 


The point of this rather painful exercise is not to denigrate 
the work of a biblical scholar, since one could argue, for 
instance, that Sanders does not mean to take “synonymously” in 
the same rigorous way that modern linguists demand. He might 
bea “layman” as far as linguistic theory is concerned, and there- 
fore permitted to use terms like “synonyms” in a nontechnical 
way. But that is just the problem, for the theological agenda is 
illegitimately controlling the equations, flattening semantic dis- 
tinctions, violating levels of meaning by squashing them into 
one equation, with the result that the text cannot speak with all 
its force, with its full semantic power. The fallacy is the unwar- 
ranted belief that “synonyms” are identical in more ways than 
the evidence allows. 

To present the second problem, I must say a little about com- 
ponential analysis. This kind of study attempts to isolate the 
components of meaning (i.e., the semantic components) of 
(usually) words. Figure 1 provides a frequently repeated exam- 
ple. The chart is self-explanatory. But notice that the semantic 
components (human, adult, male) do not exhaust the possible 
constituents of meaning that could go into “man.” To make mat- 
ters worse, most linguists permit only those semantic compo- 
nents that are referents: that is, componential analysis is 
applicable only to referential meaning, not to what the word 
means in a particular context but to all that it refers.5? In the 


59. Ishall return to this question in point 16. See especially Eugene A. Nida, 
Componential Analysis of Meaning (The Hague: Mouton, 1974); and, more brief- 
ly, Silva, Biblical Words and Their Meaning, 132-35, 
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case of many words, the list of semantic “components” becomes 
very long and cumbersome indeed. Moreover, there is no agreed 
procedure for analyzing terms componentially, and therefore 
different scholars sometimes achieve quite different results— 
which is not very reassuring. But even where two analyses of a 
term agree, they do not usually claim to list all of the elements 
that go into the meaning of the term under scrutiny, since com- 
ponential analysis normally provides only the elements of refer- 
ential meaning. 

Perhaps it will now be a little clearer why synonyms are so 
difficult to handle. In one sense, of course, two terms are virtu- 
ally never strictly synonymous if by “synonymous” we are say- 
ing that wherever they are used the two terms mean exactly the 
same thing denotatively and connotatively, in their semantic 
components and in the cognitive information they convey and 
in the emotional freight they carry, to all people who speak the 
language. But a pair of words can be strictly synonymous in cer- 
tain contexts; each case must be decided on its own merits. To 
illustrate with another commonly used diagram, figure 2, the 
terms A and B may be strictly synonymous in a particular con- 
text where they enjoy semantic overlap (i.e., overlapping mean- 
ings, indicated by the shaded area). For strict synonymy, of 
course, the semantic overlap must include not only referential 
meaning, but also all the aspects that go into meaning; for oth- 
erwise the terms A and B are “synonymous” at some levels and 
not at others, 


Figure 2 
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We are now equipped to resume our discussion of éyando 
(agapad) and ф.о (philed), introduced in the discussion about 
the root fallacy. There we saw that &yandw (agapad) does not 
always refer to a "good" love or a sacrificial love or a divine love, 
and certainly there is nothing in the root to convey such a mean- 
ing. But the question arises whether the well-known exchange 
between Jesus and Peter reported in John 21:15-17, using the 
two different verbs, is intended to convey a distinction in mean- 
ing, or to provide an example of semantic overlap, of synonymy. 
The pattern is shown in figure 3. 


Ficure 3 
Jesus’ question Peter's response 
yon qo 
бүолбф quio 
фло pio 


For various reasons, I doubt very much that there is an 
intended distinction. If I were setting out to prove the point, I 
would have to discuss the significance of “the third time,” exe- 
gete the passage in some detail, review the evidence that John 
regularly introduces expressions that are either precisely syn- 
onymous or roughly 80,0 and so forth. But most of those who 
insist that there is a distinction to be made in John’s use of the 
two verbs do so on one of two grounds. First, they argue that 
translators of the Septuagint and New Testament writers have 
invested®! бүолбо (agapaó, to love) and &ydmn (agape, love) 
with special meaning to provide an adequate expression by 
which to talk about the love of God; and only this accounts for 
the word’s rapid rise to prominence in our literature. But this 
argument has been overturned by the diachronic study of Rob- 
ert Joly, who presents convincing evidence that dyand (aga- 


60. Refer to Leon Morris, Studies in the Fourth Gospel (Grand Rapids: Eer- 
dmans, 1969), 293-319. 

6]. The less sophisticated, of course, will not use the word invested, but will 
say that the writers of the Septuagint and the New Testament chose булбу 
(agapad) and cognates as the only adequate term with which to talk about God's 
love. But this is a return to the root fallacy, already discussed. 
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pad) was coming into prominence throughout Greek literature 
from the fourth century в.с. on, and was not restricted to bib- 
lical literature.8? This development was fostered by a number 
of changes in the language (linguists call them structural 
changes) in which &yandéw (арараб) was becoming one of the 
standard verbs for "to love" because ф1А&0 (phileó) had 
acquired the meaning to kiss as part of its semantic range. The 
reasons for these developments need not detain us;*? but the 
evidence is substantial and effectively disqualifies this first 
ground, 

The second ground on which many build their argument that 
&yomnáo (agapaó) is to be distinguished from g1Aé@ (philed) in 
John 21:15-17—and the one that concerns us most directly at 
the moment—is well illustrated by William Hendriksen's com- 
mentary.5* Hendriksen shows that although there is consider- 
able semantic overlap between &yandw (agapaó) and gihéw 
(philed), once one considers all the biblical passages in which 
these two words occur there is clear evidence for a little seman- 
tic “overhang” in each case. For instance, ф1Аёо (philed) can be 
used when Judas kisses Jesus (Luke 22:47); &yandw (agapaó) is 
never used in such a context. On this sort of basis, then, Hen- 
driksen concludes that бүолбо (agapad) and (éw (philed) are 
not complete synonyms, and therefore that they preserve 
slightly differently semantic thrusts in John 21:15-17. 

Whatever the outcome of the continued debate on this pas- 
sage, it should by now be obvious that Hendriksen's argument 
will not stand up, precisely because he mishandles the difficult 
questions surrounding synonymy. The heart of his argument is 
that the total semantic range of each word is slightly different 
from the other, and therefore that there is a semantic differ- 


62. Robert Joly, Le vocabulaire chrétien de l'amour est-il original? ФіАғіу et 
Gyamàv dans le grec antique (Brussels: Presses Universitaires, 1968). 

63. Briefly, Joly demonstrates that ф.о (plüleó) acquired this new and ad- 
ditional meaning because an older verb for "to kiss," xuvéw (kyneó), was drop- 
ping out; and the reason for this latter disappearance was the homonymic clash 
with yet another verb, xóvo (kyng, which means “to impregnate”), particularly 
in the aorist, where both kuvéw (kyned, to kiss) and кууу (kynó, to impregnate) 
have the same form éxvoa (ekysa). This would encourage various salacious puns 
and gradually force xuvéo (kyneó) into obsolescence. 

64, William Hendriksen, The Gospel of John, 2 vols. (Grand Rapids: Baker, 
1953-54), especially 2:494-500. 
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ence in this context. But if we decide contextually specific 
questions of synonymy on the basis of the total semantic range 
of each word, any synonymy in any context is virtually impos- 
sible. Hendriksen's treatment illegitimately forecloses the 
question.55 

This particular example of a confused understanding of syn- 
onymy is a special instance of "illegitimate totality transfer," 
discussed again under fallacy 13. Intriguingly, those who insist 
on two distinguishable meanings for &'yom&o (agapao) and 
філо (philed) in John 21:15-17 rarely observe that there are 
other subtle differences in the three sets of exchanges between 
Jesus and Peter. Note especially the three responses Jesus gives 
to Peter: 


(v.15) fióoxe tà бруіо pov (boske ta arnia mou, "Feed my 
lambs”) 

(v.16) лоішолує tà zpóßartá pov (poimaine ta probata mou, 
“Shepherd my sheep”) 

(v.17) Вбокє tò zpóßartá pov (boske ta probata mou, "Feed 
my sheep") 


My somewhat pedantic translation, in parentheses, highlights 
the changes. But very few preachers judge these changes to be of 
fundamental importance to the meaning of the passage. One can 
show that there is some difference between “lambs” and "sheep" 
when the totality of their respective semantic ranges is taken into 
account; similarly, there is a difference between "to shepherd" 
and "to feed." But in this context, it is difficult to see a fundamen- 
tal theological or linguistic or syntactical reason for the changes. 
We seem to be in the realm of slight variation for the sake of 
vague things like "feel" or "style." In any case, my point is that it 
is rather strange to insist on a semantic distinction between the 
two words for “to love" in this context, and not on small distinc- 
tions between other pairs of words in the same context. 


65. Perhaps I should add that I am not suggesting there is nothing distinc- 
tive about God's love. The Scriptures insist there is. But the content of God's 
love is not connected on a one-to-one basis with the semantic range of any sin- 
gle word or word group. What the Bible has to say about the love of God is con- 
veyed by sentences, paragraphs, discourses, and so forth; that is, by larger 
semantic units than the word. 
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10. Selective and prejudicial use of evidence 


We have already come across an instance of this fallacy in 
describing certain treatments of the word кефо/лі (kephale) (fal- 
lacy 4); but in that instance my point was that background mate- 
rial was improperly handled. Now I am describing a slightly 
different fallacy, one that may have to do with background 
material, but is certainly not restricted to such material. I am 
referring to the kind of appeal to selective evidence that enables 
the interpreter to say what he or she wants to say, without really 
listening to what the Word of God says. 

Examples of this kind of phenomenon are so numerous that 
a book could easily be compiled of the various types of distor- 
tion generated by this fallacy. I shall restrict myself to one exam- 
ple. Thomas H, Groome, a noted Roman Catholic authority on 
Christian education, in his discussion of “the Biblical way of 
knowing," falls into several exegetical pitfalls.5 He is deeply 
guilty of fallacy 7, confusing language and mentality( when he 
tries to argue that the Hebrew way of knowing is not intellectual 
but experiential. Greek thought, he claims, is quite different; but 
fortunately (for his thesis), the Hebrew background modified 
normal pagan Greek, so that even in the New Testament “to 
know God” has to do with experience, obedience, loving oth- 
ers—not with the acquisition of data. He thus manages to run 
afoul of fallacies connected with the improper relation of the 
Old Testament Semitic background with the New Testament 
itself (see point 14), and commits himself to the disjunctive fal- 
lacy (11, to which I shall turn next). But my concern at the 
moment is his selective use of biblical evidence. He turns to 
John's writings and cites those passages which in some way 
relate knowing God or believing in God to keeping God's com- 
mandments and loving others (e.g., 1 John 2:3-5; 3:6). But he 
fails to cite those many passages, both in John's writings and 
elsewhere, that show there is also propositional content to 
Christian belief. For instance, if I may provide some examples 


66, Thomas H. Groome, Christian Religious Education: Sharing Our Story 
and Vision (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1980), especially 141-45. I am 
grateful to Perry G. Downs for bringing this work to my attention. 

67. It is doubtful if Groome really understands the passages he cites, for he 
betrays no awareness of the manner in which these texts relate to the situations 
in which they were first penned. 
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from John, it is imperative to believe not only Christ, but also 
what he says (e.g., 4:50; 5:47; 11:26); and there are sometimes 
content clauses after the verb to believe—that is, “to believe that 
...” (eg, John 13:19; 17:21). Certainly Christian belief and 
Christian knowledge are not exclusively intellectual; but by 
being selective with the evidence, Groome has managed to con- 
clude that Christian belief and knowledge are-exclusively expe- 
riential and nonintellectual. The result is a theory of education 
that consistently depreciates content. The fallacy lies in 
Groome's implicit supposition that the presentation of selective 
evidence constitutes proof. 


11. Unwarranted semantic disjunctions and restrictions 


Nota few word studies offer the reader either/or alternatives 
and then force a decision, In other words, they demand seman- 
tic disjunction, when complementarity might be a possibility. 

We have just witnéssed an example from Groome. Here is 
another, from one of Groome's colleagues in Christian educa- 
tion. Lawrence O. Richards, arguing that headship in the New 
Testament has nothing to do with authority (and here his work 
is a particularly appalling example of the kind of fallacy I dis- 
cussed in entry 5), comes at last to talking about Jesus’ headship 
of the church: 


Authority, with its right to control and demand obedience, is 
not suggested. The fact that the living head of the church, Jesus, 
is a person with supreme authority is presented to comfort and 
assure it of His ability to meet its needs. . .. As head He is the 
source and origin of our life. As head He is the one who sustains 
the whole body and supplies all we need for growth. As head He 
is the one who has committed Himself to serve us and is able to 
bring saving transformation to our personalities. He stoops to 
lift us up. 


Here is formidable disjunction indeed! Either Jesus as head is 
authoritative and has the right to control and demand obedi- 
ence, or as head he stoops to lift us up! The truth of the matter 
is that the eternal Son humbled himself to become a man, and 


68. Lawrence О, Richards and Clyde Hoeldtke, A Theology of Church Lead- 
ership (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1980), 21. 
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stoops to lift us up, and is authoritative and has the right to con- 
trol things and demand obedience/All authority is his (Matt. 
28:18); even our friendship with him is predicated on our obedi- 
ence to him (John 15:14—which shows that in this sense the 
friendship is not reciprocal). And these authority themes are 
directly connected with Jesus’ headship.*? Richards has com- 
mitted the disjunctive fallacy (as he repeatedly does) and as a 
result is not listening to Scripture. 

Consider R. C. H. Lenski's treatment of Jesus’ prayer in 
John 17:11, “that they may be one, just as (ко®фс [kathos] we 
are one"? Because Lenski wishes to preserve the distinctive 
unity of the Trinity, he insists that ka8óc (kathós, just as) 
makes it clear the oneness believers are to enjoy is analogical 
to that of the Trinity, not identical. Note the form of the argu- 
ment: either our oneness is analogical, or it is identical; and 
that it is the former is proved by the presence of kac (kathós). 
I agree doctrinally with Lenski: believers cannot precisely 
duplicate the oneness that exists among the persons of the 
Godhead, but in certain respects they can imitate it. The steps 
Lenski takes to reach this conclusion, however, are invalid. In 
the first place, a statement may be formally analogical (i.e., it 
may be constructed in the form "A is just as B") yet establish 
identity of relationships: for example, “A cat is an animal just 
as a dog is an animal." This is formally equivalent to "Chris- 
tians are one just as the Father and Son are one"; but in the 
statement about animals there is identity of relationship. But 
in the second place, Lenski compounds his error by restricting 
the semantic range of xo8óc (kathds) so that it can only make 
statements that are analogical (formally and ontologically). 
The fallacy is in failing to grasp the full semantic range of the 
word kaóc (kathós), which in the New Testament is certainly 
broad enough to function in both of my model sentences.’! 
This failure leads to Lenski's erroneous belief that the very 
presence of кодо (kathos) justifies his theological conclusion. 


69. See especially the discussion in Hurley, Man and Woman in Biblical Per- 
spective, 163-68. 

70. R. C. Н. Lenski, The Interpretation of St. John's Gospel (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg, 1936), 1138. 

71. For instance, one finds identity of relationship despite discontinuities in 
the analogy in a passage such as John 15:4. 
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His theological conclusion will stand; but it needs to seek jus- 
tification elsewhere, 


12. Unwarranted restriction of the semantic field 


There are many different ways of misunderstanding the 
meaning of a word in a particular context by illegitimately 
restricting the word’s semantic range. It may be by falsely 
declaring it a terminus technicus (entry 8), by resorting to 
semantic disjunctions (entry 11), or by abusing background 
material (entry 5). But the problem transcends these individual 
categories. 

We sometimes fail to appreciate how wide the total semantic 
range of a word is; therefore when we come to perform the exe- 
gesis of a particular passage, we do not adequately consider the 
potential options and unwittingly exclude possibilities that 
might include the correct one. A frequently cited example of 
semantic breadth is bound up with our word board." A board 
is a piece of dressed lumber, a plank. Many people pay room 
and board, an expression possibly derived from the fact that in 
older English the table from which one ate on special occasions 
was called a festive board. A group of people gathered together 
for business might be called a board of trustees; and if they get 
on а ship or a train, they will step on board and hope they do 
not fall overboard. The same word can function as a verb: work- 
men may board up a broken window, and passengers board a 
jetliner. 

Trying to drive home the point to one of my classes a few 
years ago, I asked the students to give me a noun, any noun, to 
see if I could find more than one meaning. The class wag imme- 
diately offered “roller coaster." But even in this case, a 
moment's reflection turned up the fact that someone involved in 
a romance that is blowing hot and cold may say, "My love life is 
a roller coaster!" and everyone will understand what is meant. 
The point is that colorful word metaphors (and new ones are 
being invented all the time) must also be included in any word's 
total semantic range. 

Few words with broad semantic range cause more interpre- 


72. See Milton S. Terry, Biblical Hermeneutics: A Treatise on the Interpreta- 
tion of the Old and New Testaments (1883; Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1974), 191. 
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tative difficulties than the copula кїнї (eimi, to be). Caird pro- 
vides a useful list of what he calls the “main types” of copula 
usage in Greek:?? 


a. Identity: "Is the law sin?" (Rom. 7:7) 

b. Attribute: "No one is good except God alone" (Mark 10:18) 
c. Cause: “To be carnally minded is death" (Rom. 8:6) 

d. Resemblance: "The tongue is a fire" (James 3:6) 


This is very helpful and is obviously pertinent to any consider- 
ation of the four most disputed words in the Bible, "This is my 
body." Several branches of Christendom treat "is" in this sen- 
tence as a statement of identity; but quite clearly the semantic 
range of “to be" is broad enough that identity cannot legiti- 
mately be presupposed: it must be argued. Conversely, those 
who oppose the view that "is" in "this is my body" establishes 
identity cannot legitimately do so on the ground that neither 
Hebrew nor Aramaic possesses a true copula;”* for in the first 
place, that argument assumes the Semitic languages have so 
influenced the semantic range of sipí (eimi) that it too is simi- 
larly restricted—an assumption that not only needs proving but 
also is in fact false, and in the second place the argument 
assumes Hebrew and Aramaic are incapable of expressing pred- 
ication by any means, which is also false. ; 

Caird proceeds to argue that the statement this is my body 
cannot be one of identity, because "Jesus cannot be supposed to 
have identified the bread in his hands with the living body of 
which those hands were part.””> But if "body" in this instance 
hasa slightly different referent than the body of which the hands 
are a part, then "is" is being used metaphorically, and all meta- 
phors belong to class d. The problem, Caird says, is that as soon 
as we suggest "is" here means something like "represents" or 
"symbolizes," 


73. Caird, Language and Imagery, 101. These uses of tipi (eimi, to be) are 
types of copula usage only; in addition the verb can serve to make a statement 
of existence, for example, "In the beginning was the Word" (John 1:1). 

74 The Hebrew verb Z^ (yesh) is used in statements of cxistence, but is not 
ordinarily used as a copula, except in the future tense where the sense is close 
to "become." Consult Caird, Language and Imagery, 100. 

75. Ibid., 101. 
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the traditional riposte is that the eucharistic elements are not to 
be regarded as “mere symbols.” The fallacy in this objection lies 
in the assumption that symbols are invariably substitutes for 
the reality they signify, bearing the same relation to it as a still- 
life painting to real fruit and fish, whetting but not satisfying 
the appetite. But many symbols, such as a kiss, a handshake 
and the presentation of a latchkey, are a means, or even the 
means, of conveying what they represent. The most natural way 
of taking the copula in the eucharistic saying, therefore, is “rep- 
resents,” with the understanding that Jesus intended the gift of 
bread to convey the reality it symbolized.7* 


All this initially seems convincing; but there is one weakness in 
this argument. In two of the examples Caird gives, a kiss is a 
symbol of love that actually conveys love because it is part of 
love; a latchkey given to a growing child is a symbol of freedom 
that actually conveys freedom because it is one of the means of 
that freedom. But bread is not simultaneously a symbol for and 
a part of Jesus' body in the same way a kiss is a symbol for and 
a part of love. Caird's example of a handshake is slightly better; 
but my point in raising these hesitations is to show that even 
when "is" is correctly identified as to type of copula, all further 
discussion is not thereby foreclosed. 

We turn now to reflect on Caird's second discussion arising 
from the four uses of the copula. The final clause of John 1:1, 
"the Word was God," looks like a statement of identity; but, 
Caird insists, this cannot be, because the second clause ("the 
Word was with God") denies it. If we try to take "the Word was 
God" as an attributive statement (type b—so weB's "what God 
was, the Word was"), we still have a problem; for "since God is 
a class of one, whoever has all the attributes of God is God, so 
that the attributive converts into a statement of identity."77 
Caird is ultimately forced to propose a tentative and very para- 
phrastic rendering that in fact arouses a host of new questions; 
but the problem is of his own making. Statements of identity are 
not necessarily reciprocal: "a dog is an animal" does not imply 
“an animal is a dog,” Thus “the Word was God" does not imply 
"God was the Word." It is true that whoever has the attributes of 
God must be God; but if that person who has the attributes of 


76. Ibid., 101-2. 
77. Ybid., 102. 
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God also has some other attributes, we cannot say God is also 
that person. Caird simply affirms that the second clause of John 
1:1 disallows the view that the third clause is an identity state- 
ment; but that affirmation is demanded by neither lexical 
semantics nor syntax. The fourth evangelist certainly gives the 
impression that although God is one, he is some kind of plural 
unity; for he does not hesitate to have the incarnate Word 
addressed as Lord and God (20:28).7° That same perspective 
may permit us to let the second and third clauses of John 1:1 
stand side by side without embarrassment. 

In addition to these four standard types of copula usage, I 
want to add a fifth: 


e. Fulfillment: “This is what was spoken by the prophet” 
(Acts 2:16, мгу). 


This is not an identity statement, since the antecedent of "this" 
is the set of phenomena associated with that first Christian Pen- 
tecost, not the prophecy itself. The statement really means, 
"This fulfills what was spoken by the prophet." The same is 
likely true of the Golden Rule (Matt. 7:12). The Golden Rule "is" 
the Law and the Prophets; but since this cannot be an identity 
statement, some have taken it as type d. It is contextually supe- 
rior to take it as type e: the Golden Rule fulfills the Law and the 
Prophets, which are presented in Matthew as having a prophetic 
role in both proposition and type (see 5:17-20; 11:11-13).’? 

Be this as it may, my point is that the unwarranted and pre- 
mature restriction of the semantic field of a word is a method- 
ological error. The fallacy lies in thinking the correct 
interpretation of a passage can be discovered anyway; and in 
many instances that is not possible. 


13. Unwarranted adoption of an expanded semantic field 


The fallacy in this instance lies in the supposition that the 
meaning of a word in a specific context is much broader than 
the context itself allows and may bring with it the word's entire 
semantic range. This step is sometimes called illegitimate total- 


78. Refer to the extended discussion of this aspect of Johannine Christology 


in Carson, Divine-Sovereignty and Human Responsibility, 146-60. 
79. See Carson, Matthew, in the Expositor's Bible Commentary, in loc. 
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ity transfer. I presented one example of this danger, a rather spe- 
cial case, in the discussion of problems surrounding synonymy 
(entry 9). Silva describes many more.9? Of these I pass on one: 
“It would be admittedly invalid to overload Acts 7:38 with all the 
senses in which éxxAnoia [ekklésia, "church"] is used by the 
apostles; some of these senses (e.g., reference to the so-called 
universal church) would actually be contradictory in this verse. 
However, it is easy, especially in the course of a sermon, to com- 
ment on the broad meanings of a word at the risk of obscuring 
its specific function in a given text.”®! 


14. Problems relating to the Semitic background 
of the Greek New Testament 


There is a large nest of difficult questions that can be 
zrouped together under this heading, and a corresponding 
array of fallacies. The kinds of problems I have in mind may be 
brought out by asking a few rhetorical questions: To what extent 
is the vocabulary of the Greek New Testament shaped by the 
Semitic languages which, presumably, underlie large parts of it 
‘especially the Gospels and parts of Acts)? To what extent are 
:he normal semantic ranges of New Testament Greek words 
altered by the impact of the writer? Or by his reading of the 
Hebrew Old Testament, where applicable? Or by the indirect 
nfluence of the Hebrew Old Testament on the Septuagint, 
which has in turn influenced the New Testament? 

Many similar questions could be raised; but this chapter, 
already too long, must be drawn to a close. The need for sub- 
stantial discussion has been diminished by the recent work of 
3ilva,®? who ably points out the weaknesses in Edwin Hatch's 
nethod,8 which sought to establish the meanings of Greek 
words by simple recourse to their Hebrew equivalents—a 
nethod sadly given a new lease on life by Nigel Turner.™ This is 


80, Silva, Biblical Words and Their Meaning, 25-27. 

81. Ibid., 25-26. 

82, Ibid., 53-73; “Bilingualism and the Character of New Testament 
3reek," Bib 69 (1980): 198-219. 

83. Edwin Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek (Oxford: Clarendon, 1889), espe- 
айу ПЕ, 

34. Nigel Turner, Christian Words (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1980). See 
he important review by Moisés Silva in Trinity Journal 3 (1982): 103-9. 
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not to say that the Septuagint had no influence on New Testa- 
ment writers. Far from it: the influence was profound. But it is 
to say that it is methodologically irresponsible to read the mean- 
ing of a Hebrew word into its Greek equivalent without further 
ado, The case must be argued. For instance, one must ask the 
prior question about the degree to which the Septuagint (let 
alone the New Testament) invested Greek words with Hebrew 
meanings. Although it is true that words only partially overlap 
between languages, nevertheless “all languages can talk about 
the same meaning, and for that matter about all meanings."®> It 
is just that receptor languages may have to use entirely different 
constructions, or resort to periphrasis, or exercise care in select- 
ing words that have just the right semantic overlap with the 
words of the donor language: Thus all along in the study of 
words in the Septuagint, it is necessary both to examine the 
intention of the original Hebrew and to study Hellenistic litera- 
ture and papyri to be reasonably knowledgeable about the 
semantic range of Greek words current in the days of the trans- 
lators of the Septuagint,/These considerations are circumvented 
when a scholar moves directly from the semantic range of a 
Hebrew word in the Old Testament to that of a Greek word in 
the New Testament. 


15. Unwarranted neglect of distinguishing peculiarities 
of a corpus 

Because Paul uses &ouóo (dikaiod) to mean "to justify," and 
often uses ёіколосууп (dikaiosyné) to mean "justification," 
many scholars have applied this meaning to the term when it is 
used by other writers. Not a few, for instance, take "justifica- 
tion" to be the meaning of dixoootvn (dikaiosyne) in Matthew 
5:20; but Benno Przybylski has convincingly shown that &wo- 
otvn (dikaiosyné) in Matthew always means an individual's con- 
duct of righteous life, not forensic righteousness imputed to 
him.36 Again, the "call" of God in Paul is effective: if someone is 
"called," he is a believer. By contrast, in the synoptic Gospels, 
the "call" of God means something like God's "invitation," for in 


85. Louw, Semantics of New Testament Greek, 45. 
86. Benno Przybylski, Righteousness in Matthew and His World of Thought 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1980). 
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these writers’ usage many are “called” but few are chosen (Matt. 
20:16; 22:14). The fallacy involved in this case is the false 
assumption that one New Testament writer's predominant 
usage of any word is roughly that of all other New Testament 
writers; very often that is not the case. 


16. Unwarranted linking of sense and reference 


Reference or denotation is the indication of some nonlin- 
guistic entity by means of a linguistic symbol (for our purposes, 
a word). Not all words are referential. Proper names clearly are: 
"Moses" denotes or refers to a certain historical man with that 
name; "grace" in many Pauline contexts is at least partially ref- 
erential, in that it refers to or denotes an attribute of God. How- 
ever, the sense or meaning of a word is not its referent but the 
mental content with which that word is associated. Some 
words, notably abstract adjectives, have meaning but no refer- 
ent (e.g., "beautiful").57 

Clearly, then, sense and reference can be distinguished. But 
probably the majority of biblical scholars use these categories 
with less precision than linguists do. For instance, an expositor 
may say that such and such a word denotes X—where X is not 
the referent but the sense of the word. 

But the reason these considerations are important for our 
purposes is that many of the word-study fallacies considered in 
this chapter presuppose a reference view of meaning—that is, 
words in this view are thought to be related to reality by naming 
real entities. This encourages the faulty notion that a word has 
a "basic meaning." Perhaps the best refutation of this view is 
that of Gilbert Ryle, who compares two sets of five words: 


a. three is a prime number 
b. Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Locke, Berkeley?? 


87. For further discussion, see Silva, Biblical Words and Their Meaning, 
101-18; and especially Gibson, Biblica! Semantic Logic, 47-59. The two authors 
use their terms in slightly different ways. Gibson uses "meaning" approximately 
the way Silva uses "sense." 

88. There are many examples in Thomas E. McComiskey, "Exegetical 
Notes: Micah 7," Trinity Journal 2 (1981): 62-68. 

89. Gilbert Ryle, "The Theory of Meaning," in Philosophy and Ordinary Lan- 
guage, ed. Charles E. Caton (Urbana, Ш.; University of Illinois, 1963), 133. 
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Exegetical Fallacies 


Now if every word were a name, then each of the five words in 
the two sets would have to refer to an extralinguistic reality. This 
is true for b, but it misses the point of a, which, unlike b, is a sen- 
tence. A sentence cannot be analyzed into the things each word 
in the sentence “names.” It follows that the meaning of words in 
a grammatically coherent array, as in a, is different from the 
theoretical referent of each word. 

Failure to understand these matters was one of the forces 
that led to the Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, espe- 
cially the early volumes. The very nature of the presentation 
argues implicitly (and sometimes explicitly) that words prima- 
rily refer to extralinguistic realities, so that not only can the real- 
ities be understood by word studies, but the words themselves 
take on immense freight. But as important as word studies are, 
it is very doubtful if profound understanding of any text or of 
any theme is really possible by word studies alone. 


The Heart of the Matter: Coping with Context 


Perhaps the principal reason why word studies constitute a par- 
ticularly rich source for exegetical fallacies is that many preach- 
ers and Bible teachers know Greek only well enough to use 
concordances, or perhaps a little more. There is little feel for 
Greek as a language; and so there is the temptation to display 
what has been learned in study, which as often as not is a great 
deal of lexical information without the restraining influence of 
context. The solution, of course, is to learn more Greek, not less, 
and to gain at least a rudimentary knowledge of linguistics. 

To go beyond the list this chapter has provided and try to 
provide some positive guidelines would be to transform the pur- 
pose of this book; so I refrain. But the heart of the issue is that 
semantics, meaning, is more than the meaning of words. It 
involves phrases, sentences, discourse, genre, style; it demands 
a feel for not only syntagmatic word studies (those that relate 
words to other words) but also paradigmatic word studies 
(those that ponder why this word is used instead of that word). 
I have barely broached questions of metaphor and said nothing 
about purposeful semantic ambiguity. Other writers handle 
such matters more ably than I could; so for my part I shall press 
on to a consideration of a new list of fallacies. 
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